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Preface 


Among the literary women who distinguished themselves in the 
first half of the 20th century India, few could rival the 
achievements of Sarala Devi. A multifaceted personality, Sarala 
was a poet, novelist, short story writer, critic, translator and 
columnist of great distinction. She was also a freedom fighter, 
feminist, activist, social reformer and educationist par excellence. 

Sarala came from a conservative Zamindar background and 
studied up to class seven. Yet, by her innate intelligence and 
sheer personal effort, she turned out to be an outstanding 
littérateur. Although many Odia women excelled in the literary 
field in the pre and post-independence period, Sarala remains 
unparalleled as one who combined literary creativity with social 
activism with remarkable success. 

Sarala Devi was the first Odia woman to court imprisonment 
under Gandhiji’s Satyagraha Movement. She had many such 
achievements to her credit. She was a prolific writer who 
maintained a high intellectual standard in her works. She was a 
critical modernist who centre staged issues such as the 
importance of mother-tongue education and principles of 
Gandhian economy that have become articles of faith today. In 
the domain of feminism, she spoke of the need for women to 
have control over their bodily self and decried the practice of 
marital rape. She voiced concerns that were far ahead of her 
times. 

Although Sarala was not a theorist in the contemporary sense 
of the term, it would be interesting to look at significant aspects 
of her writings in terms of the categories a number of Third 
World feminists such as Chandra Talpade Mohanty,Madhu 
Kishwar and Ruth Vanita critiqued. Chandra Mohanty’s path 
breaking essay ‘Under Western Eyes: Feminist Scholarship and 
Colonial Discourses’ in Postcolonial Theory: A Reader ed. 
Padmini Mongia, Delhi: OUP, 1997, seems to confirm, in a 
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striking manner, many of the insights and seed ideas found in 
the works of Sarala Devi. 

For instance, while Sarala spoke of women’s oppression as a 
global phenomenon, a view expounded with considerable force 
in her essay Narira Dabi (‘The Rights of Women’), she was 
careful to reject the view, as many later feminists did, of ‘women 
as universal dependents’ and ‘married women as victims of the 
colonial process’ in other essays and in her novel. Similarly, she 
made a nuanced response to the question of ‘women and religious 
ideologies.’ While many iconoclasts, then and later, made 
sweeping generalizations about the uniformly oppressive nature 
of Religion especially with regard to Hinduism and Islam, Sarala 
argued that our critique must be context specific and be informed 
by particular histories of women in given Societies and 
ideologies. Her view of Islam and woman was exceptionally 
original. 

While she was against imperialism, she also saw the dangers 
of an unbridled nativism. Instead, she seems to believe in a home 
grown cosmopolitanism. 

I have followed the trail of Sarala Devi in the last sixteen 
years or so.I was struck by Sarala’s brilliant mind, originality of 
approach, analytical skill, sense of foresight, strength of character 
and commitment to values. I find it deeply regrettable that a large 
body of her works still remains neglected in her family estate. 
Those that were published during her lifetime are not easily 
available. Many have disappeared due to lack of care and 
patronage, Her radical texts like Narira Dabi had limited print- 
run and editions; their disappearance from the public domain is 
a poor reflection of a society given to willful amnesia. 

It is therefore salutary that the Sahitya Akademi is now 
bringing out a monograph on the life and works of Sarala Devi. 
Hopefully, it would generate greater interest in the life and 
writings of Sarala. 

It ‘s not easy to compress the life and works of an 
extraordinary genius within the limited space of a literary 
monograph. It is hoped that in due course a longer biography of 
Sarala would be written and her writings, through translations, 
reach a wider all-India audience. For my purpose, I have included 
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in the appendix a few texts of Sarala that are indicative of her 
vision and mission. 

Not many critical studies exist on Sarala Devi barring 
newspaper and magazine articles. 1 have benefited in particular 
from three books: Mahayasi Mahila — Sarala (in Odia) by V. 
Rajendra Raju, Berhampur: Bijay Book Store, 1995. Sarala Devi 
(in Odia) by Ajay Kumar Mishra, Bhubaneswar, Odisha, Sahitya 
Akademi, 2009, and Alibha Anala Shikha: Sarala by Banaj Devi, 
Bhubaneswar: Paschima Publication, 1999. 

I must express sincere gratitude for the support | have 
received, over the years, from Sarala Devi’s family. In particular, 
1 must thank her grand daughter, Bharati and Sarala’s daughter in 
law (late) Smt. Bishnupriya Mohapatra. 1 remain grateful to the 
Sahitya Akademi, in particular the Programme Officer, Dr. Mihir 
Kumar Sahoo for the cooperation I have received from the 
Akademi in executing this project. Similarly, I thank R. 
Nagarajan, Department of English, for timely help, and my 
colleagues, students and scholars for their good wishes. 

I hope the readers enjoy this monograph as much as I did 
while writing it! 


Hyderabad Sachidananda Mohanty 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Life and Times 


Sarala Devi (1904 — 1986) is arguably one of the foremost literary 
personalities of pre-independence Odisha. An outstanding 
woman, who was a legend and an icon in her times, she has 
carved out a place for herself in the cultural history of modern 
India. Few women of the region can rival her in terms of the 
many genres in which she excelled. She scored, above all, as a 
feminist essayist: she handled the essay form in a manner hitherto 
unknown in Odia literature. She gave a radical thrust to the essay 
and gave a direction that sadly few have emulated. 

Sarala’s studies in literary feminism and related areas would 
rank as some of the best of all times. They were original in 
approach, confident in tone and put forth arguments in a 
systematic dialogic fashion, backed by wide reading and 
knowledge of the wider world. Her feminist work, Narira Dabi 
(‘The Rights of Women’)! would remain a classic statement about 
women’s rights, seen primarily in the Indian context. It 
underscores the right of woman over her own body while 
signaling the importance of mutual understanding among men 
and women. Full of arresting insights, her essay broke free from 
the conformist feminine discourse of the late 19th and early 20th 
century, much of which eschewed the overtly political in favor of 
the mystical and devotional. It is amazing to see how a woman 
who read up to class seven and came from a conservative 
background, could write texts that bring to mind A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women (1792) by the celebrated British feminist 
Mary Wollstonecraft 1759-1797. Any one familiar with Sarala’s 
writings would know that such judgments are not an 
overstatement. She would have soundly agreed with the views 
expressed in the following extracts from Wollstonecraft: 
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It is vain to expect virtue from women till they are in some 
degree independent of men; nay, it is vain to expect that 
strength of natural affection which would make them good 
wives and mothers. Whilst they are absolutely dependent on 
their husbands, they will be cunning, mean, and selfish. The 
preposterous distinction of rank, which renders civilization a 
curse, by dividing the world between voluptuous tyrants and 
cunning envious dependents, corrupt, almost equally, every 
class of people. 


Again: 


Why do women condescend to receive a degree of attention 
and respect from strangers different from that reciprocation 
of civility which the dictates of humanity and the politeness 
of civilization authorize between man and man? And why 
do they not discover, when, ‘in the noon of beauty’s power’, 
that they are treated like queens only to be deluded by 
hollow respect. Confined, then, in themselves, they have 
nothing to do but to plume themselves and stalk with mock 
majesty from perch to perch.’ 


Aside from being an essayist, Sarala was also a novelist, poet, 
playwright and letter writer of distinction. Her study of Raya 
Ramananda and Ravindra Puja, are important contributions in 
the field of comparative literature. In addition, she was perhaps 
the most acclaimed nationalist, feminist-activist and social 
reformer of her times. She was the first woman activist of Odisha 
to court imprisonment under Gandhiji’s Satyagraha Movement. 
She was the first elected woman member of the Odisha 
Legislative Assembly in 1936 and has to her credit numerous 
achievements of similar kind. 

| As an individual, Sarala stood out as a hetoic personality 
gifted with a set of moral, intellectual and spiritual traits that few 
possess. Fiercely honest and independent, she remained, 
throughout her life and career, unconventional to the core. She 
Was a dissenter par excellence. She remained steadfastly loyal to 
her ideas and ideals, and she rejected the lure of power. 

| Sarala was acutely aware of the regressive forces and 
Institutions of society that thwarted the progress of women and 
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believed in .a holistic development of women and men. She 
envisioned a reinvention of the family, the community, the nation 
and the world. Truly Gandhian in approach, she harmonized in 
her ideological thinking the contradictions between regionalism 
and the nascent nationalism that others saw as mutually 
antagonistic. In the post independence period, she continued 
writing in order to draw attention to literary and social causes. 
However, she felt sidelined by the prevalent political forces, and 
to her disappointment, remained marginal to the state and 
national politics. The bitterness led her to a self chosen isolation. 
She was not in sympathy with many developments that went 
counter to Gandhian principles. The last phase of her life was full 
of suffering. The passing away of her husband in 1975 and the 
untimely loss of her son Amitabh was a great blow. When she 
passed away in 1986, she died neglected and unsung. A look at 
the vast body of her writings, most of which remain unpublished, 
leave no doubt in our mind that Sarala Devi was one of the 
greatest feminists and humanists of the 20th century India. 

Sarala’s contribution is noteworthy in at least four areas: 
firstly, her critical interventions in building up a modern Odisha 
in the image of a progressive and modern nation; secondly, her 
use of literature, especially essays and speeches, for social 
critique and social transformation; thirdly, her advocacy of an 
incréasing control of women over their biological and 
reproductive selves; and finally her espousal of women’s 
participation in the larger public space. Any one of these strands 
would be enough for ensuring her permanence; together they 
signify the lasting legacy of an outstanding genius. 

Sarala’s feminist essays are significant from the theoretical 
perspective as well. Conscious of the convergence between 
colonialism and patriarchy, she nevertheless rejected, as Chandra 
Mohanty does (‘Imperial Eye’: 173), the notion of the third world 
woman as ‘a singular monolithic subject’ who lacks agency. She 
saw little merit in categories such as ‘biological, sociological and 
anthropological universals?’ and steadfastly argued that Indian 
women, with all their differences of caste, class and region, are 
capable of shaping their destinies. 
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It is important to see the life and times of Sarala Devi against the 
backdrop of the national imaginary. What kind of imaginary did 
Sarala envision? How, did this imaginary feed into the complex 
set of priorities and objectives she upheld? How did these aims 
deal with the nation and its fragments that the historian Partha 
Chatterjee spoke about? 

Sarala’s regional and national imaginary were inclusive and 
holistic. There was no binary and duality in her approach between 
the gender and the nation, just as Gandhiji saw no such duality 
among the two key categories. In fact, as Sarala saw it, one led 
or logically fed into the other. Therefore, there is no contradiction 
between the two essays of hers: ‘The Rights of Women’ and 
‘How Gandhiji influenced my life’. While others saw women’s 
role primarily in the domestic and spiritual spheres, Sarala 
advocated full and active participation of women in the public 
spheres. 

Indeed, Sarala Devi was not alone in upholding this approach. 
During the early decades of the 20th century, several factors 
including the movement for the preservation of the Odia 
language, the rise of Odia regional consciousness, the advent of 
the Brahmo Samaj, the campaign for widow remarriage, the legal 
abolition of untouchability and the struggle for national 
independence brought women writers of Odisha into the larger 
public domain. Odia women writers such as Kokila Devi, Reba 
Ray, Narmada Kar, Pratibha Devi, Kuntala Kumari Sabat, Sita 
Devi Khadanga, Bidyut Prabha and others modeled themselves 
consciously or unconsciously after Fakir Mohan Senapati’s 
female protagonist Rebati, who in the memorable short story 
under the same title, displays a forbidden desire for learning. 
Rebati became an icon for female education, a role model for 
other women to follow. We may therefore term these literary 
women “Rebati’s sisters’. 

Sarala’s writings can be seen in the background of this 
tradition in Odisha. It shares interface with many progressive 
movements in the state such as the rise of female education, trade 


union movements and women’s participation in various aspects 
of civic and political life. 
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On August 9, 1904, Sarala Devi was born into a conservative 
‘Karan’ (‘Kayastha’) family of Narilo village of Balikuda, in the 
undivided Cuttack district of Odisha. Her parents were Basudeva 
Kanungo and Padmavati Devi. Raised by her uncle (father’s elder 
brother), Balamukunda Kanungo who was a deputy collector, and 
her aunt Hemanta Kumari Devi, Sarala evinced keen interest in 
education right from her childhood. She rebelled against many 
conservative customs and practices prevalent in the household. 
Though spiritual minded, she developed strong reservations 
against orthodox religion when she came across this scriptural 
indictment. ‘Woman is the veritable gateway to hell’. She had 
similar things to say in an autobiographical essay entitled The 
Story of My Revolutionary Life: ‘The God who does not belong 
to woman’, she wrote, ‘and is only a property of man, the sin in 
whose committing only woman becomes fallen and a man 
remains untouched, that religion and that custom gradually 
became bereft of meaning for me.” 

Sarala studied up to class seven with the help of a tutor. By 
her own efforts, she read many Bengali books and became 
familiar with the works of Bankim Chandra and Sarat Chandra. 
She also greatly admired Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Kesav Chandra 
Sen, Dayananda Saraswati, Swami Vivekananda and Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. Much of the formal education, however, 
came to the end when at the age of fourteen, Sarala got married 
to Bhagirathi Mohapatra of Chatra, Jagatsingpur, in the undivided 
Cuttack district, in 1918. Bhagirathi who came from the 
Zamindar background turned out to be a suitable partner to 
Sarala. Highly educated and liberal minded, he was a patriotic 
advocate dedicated to the nationalistic cause. He practised law 
under ‘Utkal Gaurav’ Masdhusudan Das. 

Bhagirathi and Sarala attended the 35th Indian National 
Congress at Nagpur in 1920 along with 14,000 delegates. This 
marked a turning point of her life. Soon after the Nagpur session, 
there was the formation of the Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee (UPCC). When Gandhiji visited Odisha, in 1921, 
Sarala looked after him in a cottage on the bank of the river 
Kathajodi. She played a leading role and helped organize a 
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special meeting at Binode Bihari, Cuttack, exclusively for about 
40 women. As Sarala recalled later, ‘Gandhiji gave me a new 
lease of life. He infused into me the flame of a new world and 
new revolutionary ardor’.’ She rendered Gandhiji’s Hindi lecture 
into English and “appealed to the women folk to donate liberally 
in the form of money and jewellery for the ‘Harijan Fund’. 
Inspired by Gandhiji, in 1921, Sarala and Bhagirathi 
Mohapatra set up in their village property the Alakashram. On 
the bank of the historic Alaka river which in the earlier days had 
aided trade activities, they established a school to impart 
Swadeshi education to the children. Soon, the Alakashram 
became a hub of nationalist activities and attracted people from 
far and near. When Gandhiji visited Cuttack, and was unable to 
travel to Jagatsinghpur, he gave a message to the inmates of the 
Alakashram: ‘Lead simple and plain lives. Think of high ideals 
and thoughts. Do not make your minds so many blotting sheets 
of Western civilization’. Sarala Devi, Rama Devi and the latter’s 
daughter Annapurna Maharana were active members of 
the Alakashram. Following the suggestion of Nabakrushna 
Choudhury, a monthly journal named Alaka was started. 

The Alakashram soon fell on bad days. In May 1932, taking 
advantage of the imprisonment of the nationalists in the area, the 
British with the help of local stooges, set fire to the Ashram and 
reduced it to ashes. They closed it down for the next three years. 
In 1934, after release from jail, Gopabandhu Choudhury, set up 
a Swadeshi Ashram at Bari in Jajpur. It has to be noted that both 
Nabakrushna and Gopandhu were relatives of Sarala. 

Although the sun set on the Alakashram, it continued to be 
the centre of nationalist politics and activities. In 1936, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the then President of the Indian National 
Congress, began his electoral campaign from the Alakshram. 
Similarly, the Ashram was associated with Jayapraksh Narayan 
during the Quit India Movement and later in the fifties of the last 
century, the Bhoodan Movement of Vinobha Bhave in the post 
Independence period. Thus, an institution that Sarala and 
Bhagirathi helped create has left a lasting legacy. 
| Sarala took a leading part in the Non-Cooperative Movement 
in Odisha. Travelling extensively, she collected money for the 
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‘Tilak Swaraj Fund’. She was assisted in this mission by several 
writer-activists such as Sailabala Das, Kuntala Kumari Sabat and 
Rama Devi. At the initiative of Lavanyavati Devi, daughter of the 
eminent Odia lexicographer Gopal Chandra Praharaj, a 
nationalistic women’s association called ‘Mahila Bandhu’ came 
into being. 

Sarala took part in the Salt Satyagraha at Inchudi in Balasore,? 
following the decision by the Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee(UPCC) on 16 March 1930. She toured other areas 
such as Ghumsar and Huma, the latter in the Ganjam district. 
She was imprisoned at Chhatrapur and subsequently spent six 
months in the Vellore Jail in the South. She was the prison-mate 
of illustrious women freedom fighters such as Durgabai 
Deshmukh, Lakshmipathy and Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya. In 
a letter dated 23 June 1930 written to her husband from the 
Presidency Jail for Women, Vellore in the Madras Presidency, 
Sarala describes her eventful life in the jail marked by activities 
such as spinning, learning of Hindi and English and music. Her 
letter written in chaste English, advises her husband to take care 
of their little son Tikun in the Alakashram in their village Chatra. 
She wrote: 

I would like you very much to keep him (Tikun) under 
special care, and see that he receives at this early age the 
best possible training, as a child’s future always depends 
upon the manners and environments in which it is brought 
up. Since I am away from home and shall not be back for 
another period of six months, the responsibilities of bringing 
up our only child rests upon your shoulder alone. Before I 
came away, you made me understand that you would send 
the littte Tikun to the Alakashram. If you have not done so, 
kindly send him as early as you can. Let me suggest that 
it would be better if you could also reside in the Ashram 
along with the child so that he might not feel lonely.? 


On 8 December 1930 after release from the Vellore Jail, Sarala 
returned to Cuttack and was given a triumphant public reception, 
organized by fellow activist Binapani Devi. 

Sarala joined hands with Kuntala Kumari Sabat, Bacanta 
Kumari Devi, Sarojini Choudhury, Kokila Devi and Jahnavi Devi 
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to form the Nikhila Utkal Nari Parishad, with 30 active members 
and with representatives from Puri, Ganjam, Cuttack and 
Balasore. She wrote plays and exhorted women to participate in 
the freedom struggle in large numbers. As Utkal Deepika reported 
on 7 November 1931, ‘She desires to involve Oriya women in 
her plays. She believes that Oriya women are remaining in the 
background. They feel shy to come out. If they can be involved 
in acting in plays, they will no longer feel different. That is why 
Sarala is going to many houses on her mission.’”!® Similarly, She 
involved herself in the activities of ‘Utkal Congress Saniyavadi 
Karmi’, a Marxist organization, dedicated to the welfare of the 
peasantry." It was led by activists such as Bhagabati Charan 
Panigrahi Nabakrushna Choudhury, Surendranath Dwivedy and 
Malati Choudhury. 

Sarala’s struggle remained relentless and unabated. She took 
an ,active part in the Prohibition and the Swadeshi Movements 
and the movement against Untouchability. At the success of the 
‘Mahila Bandhu Samiti’, Sarala said : 


I feel gratified that my cherished dream of the past has been 
finally realized. It was truly beyond my expectations that 
the women of Utkal would one day find recognition. This 
is a new chapter in the history of Orissa. Which lover of the 
nation would not be filled with joy in seeing the rise of the 
woman’s voice? There was a ray of hope in the depressed 
heart. It is worth knowing that the effort might be negligible 
but that the soul of an institution always remains alive. 


After the province of Odisha was formed on a linguistic basis 
on 1 April 1936, Sarala was elected to the Assembly as the first 
woman member. In the assembly, she championed many 
progressive causes. She piloted a bill related to women’s 
education and welfare,” and advocated the use of the mother 
tongue Odia in all the legislative proceedings. She introduced a 
bill against the evil practice of dowry and served as an acting 
Speaker on 24 March 1939. She urged that primary education 
should be free and universal, and that peasants be given interest- 
free loan by the agricultural cooperative bank.” Similarly, for the 
welfare and protection of women, she advocated the abolition of 
child marriages, and demanded the house to pass the ‘Estate 
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Women’s Protection Act’, following the rape and murder of a 
thirteen year old girl by a local king who was supported by the 
British. 

Sarala participated actively in the Quit India Movement of 
1942 and courted imprisonment along with her husband. 

Aside from her activism, Sarala served many organizations 
with distinction. She was the first woman director of the 
Cooperative Bank. She served as an elected member of several 
educational and cultural organizations of the province such as the 
Senate of Utkal University, Local Board, Cuttack, Orissa Pradesh 
Congress Committee, as well as the Standing Committee of the 
All India Women’s Conference. She was the office bearer of 
several organizations, Vice President of the Utkal Sahitya Samaj, 
and Secretary of the Cuttack District Congress. 

By the early fifties, Sarala Devi had begun to feel 
disillusioned by the political developments at the regional and 
national level. She found her political aspirations constantly 
thwarted by vested interests in the party. In a ‘confidential letter’ 
written to Pandit Nehru dated | October 1951, she regretted that 
the Utkal Congress authorities completely ‘ignored the cause of 
women’s representation in Paraliament’.’” She opposed the 
policies of successive Chief Ministers as oppressive and anti- 
people. As a member of the ‘Utka!l Sammilani’ she campaigned 
and courted arrest for the merger of land that she thought justly 
belonged to the province of Odisha. These included the princely 
states of Saraikala and Kharsuan that found place in the 
Singhbhum district of Bihar. 

While Sarala’s views on educational, social and political 
matters are fairly well known, we have very little knowledge of 
her private and emotional life. In none of the preserved 
documents by her do we see glimpses of her intimate self, her 
relationship with her spouse Bhagirathi Mohapatara, aside from 
the fact that they were colleagues who collaborated in the 
political field, and that he was a devoted family man who carried 
out the family responsibilies and remained a loyal partner. 
Sarala’s autobiographical sketches seldom went beyond the 
socio-political and culturat history of the period. Readers would 
have liked to have a glimpse into the hidden recesses of Sarala’s 
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psyche. In contrast, we find a good deal of such details in 
the autobiographical writings/letters of the equally legendary 
Kuntala Kumari Sabat, a close associate of Sarala Devi. 

Sarala must have had her share of personal problems, but she 
seems to have overcome them (at least in public) in a remarkable 
manner. There is evidence of some of these underlying tensions 
in the writings of close associates like Annada Shankar Ray who 
was a bilingual writer and is well known in Odisha and Bengal. 
It is well known that Sarala had collaborated in a group project 
which involved the task of writing a novel collectively. AS 
Annada Shankar recalls in his article ‘Pratham Jauban®’ published 
in the Puja issue of Ananda Bazar Patrika,(extracts reprinted 
in Sachitra Bijaya, Bhubaneswar,April,1996,pp.49-52) there 
were five members of the Sabuja Group, namely Kalindi 
Charan Panigrahi, Baikunthnath Patnaik, Sharat Chandra 
Mukhopadhyaya, Harihar Mohapatra and he himself. In response 
to an advertisement in the newspaper, Sarala Devi was enlisted as 
one of the authors of Basanti. She was given the task of writing 
a chapter in the proposed novel. 

As Annada Shankar recalls, in course of the literary 
collaboration, he and Sarala came to share a close relationship 
that was fairly romantic in character. They shared correspondence 
even after he left the soil of Odisha. She consulted him in crucial 
personal matters. For some of the members of the ‘Sabuja Group’ 
and others like Nabakrushna Choudhury, Sarala became the test 
case of a ‘liberated woman’. As Annada Shankar recalls 
somewhat nostalgically: ‘For us, Sarala’s freedom was more 
important than the liberation of our country’. (p.50). 
Nevertheless, he concludes, ‘Sarala had a good understanding 
with her husband after the birth of the child. Her husband was 
very happy, and gave her a great deal of freedom. Within the 
institution of marriage, she enjoyed a lot of independence.’(p.51) 

There is no way of ascertaining the account of Annada 
Shankar who passed away soon after the publication of the article 
in Bengali. By the time his piece appeared in print in 1995, most 
of the leading personalities were gone. The experiment in 
collective novel writing is, however, a historical fact. Sarala’a 


chapter in Basanti is particularly noteworthy for the depiction of 
teministic concerns. 
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Sarala Devi underlined the importance of developing a sound 
moral and ethical life among the citizenry. When the infamous 
‘Shantilata Murder Case’ rocked the state in the sixties, she 
insisted her son Amitabh, an advocate in the Odisha High Court 
not to take up the defense of the accused.’° She was a critical 
modernist who invoked aspects of our traditional systems for 
integrity and probity in public life. She thought poorly of the so- 
called educated Indians who disdained manual labor and became 
buffoons embracing false values of the babu culture, becoming 
in Naipaul’s memorable phrase the ‘mimic men’. She wrote and 
functioned from her ‘Telenga Bazar’ residence in Cuttack. 

Sarala questioned with great humor and sarcasm the blind 
aping of the West and maintained that we must remain true to our 
own culture even as we must learn to imbibe many of the 
progressive traits of western modernity. 

Much of the critiques of this modernity Sarala made, have 
today come true. While skeptics consider some of her views 
developed in the later years, as part of a conservative backlash, 
there is no doubt that her commentary on post-independence 
India have turned out to be prophetic. They are in line with the 
contemporary critique of the Indian State. 

We may, in this context. recall Sarala’s observations about 
Gandhiji in her essay ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Message for Indian 
Women’ (originally in Odia): 

Gandhi always striven to make truth and non-violence the 

basis of this politics. But only future historians could say if 

these will play any decisive role in our lives. The coming 
century will judge men and women of his country according 
to his standard. These are not confined to ideology and 
idealism. When Gandhiji’s wife died, he set up a Kasturba 
fund, dedicated to the welfare of children and to the 
improvement of health, educational standard, and the 
economic welfare of women in India’s villages. The action 
is without parallel in the world. Maybe we are too self- 
centered and mean, we are unable to follow the path shown 
by Gandhi. We are indifferent to the question of the welfare 
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of women. But Gandhi was convinced that unless the 
women of India are awakened, all round development of the 
country would never be possible. He disapproved of the 
way young girls in the West were educated, for he thought 
that the kind of education they received was unnatural and 
violent. Work aimed at education and liberation women and 
ensuring their collective well being formed an important 
part of Gandhi’s vision of the future. But where are we 
now? How close are we to this vision?!’ 


Nearly thirty years after Sarala’s demise, we may ask the question 
that Sarala raised: ‘Where are we now?’ Are we closer to the 
vision of Gandhiji? The life and work of Sarala Devi can perhaps 
lead us to answer some of these pressing queries. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
The Writings 


Sarala Devi’s literary works straddle many genres and 
disciplines.’ It is incredible to see the example of a literary 
woman who did not have the benefit of higher education and yet 
showed mastery over a vast area of knowledge central to our 
understanding of her life and times.® Largely self taught, she 
made an extraordinary use of literary forms such as poetry, 
drama, fiction, essay, letters and literary criticism. 

Sadly most of Sarala’s work is no longer in the public domain 
today. Some her books were self-published. Despite their radical 
contents and literary merits, a number of them, in the published 
form, had limited print run and editions.” There are many ways 
of defining her work from theoretical point of view. Perhaps one 
of the best and most fruitful would be to suggest that the most 
radical parts of Sarala’s writings intersect the gender and the 
nation. The pre-independence and the pre-Gandhian national 
imaginary were largely shaped by colonial patriarchy. Figures 
like the Rani of Jhansi, Laxmi Bai who fought in the first War of 
Independence in 1857, remained an exception till the arrival of 
Gandhiji on the scene. The Bengal Renaissance and the 
subsequent national awakening went hand in hand with the 
continued seclusion of women within the inner chamber of the 
home. No doubt, as Susie Tharu* and others show, many aspiring 
women broke out of the shackles and taught themselves to read 
and write. They played an important role in shaping families and 
determining the destinies of large households. However, the 
prevailing society and culture in Eastern [ndia and elsewhere 
conditioned women in terms of what came to be known as the 
“Conduct Books’ or ‘Advice for Women texts’.’ In Bengal, such 
advisory texts include the influential Ramanir Kartavya and in 


pre-independence Odisha, texts like Jagabandhu Singh’s widely 
circulated Grihalakshmi® in several editions. 
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Sarala began her reading and writing from her early days. 
Although many Odia women wrote before her, she did not have 
the desired role models. For example, Sulakshana Devi (b.1829), 
Suchitra Devi (b.1881), Annapurna Devi’ and others mostly wrote 
in the devotional / mystical mode. They were not concerned, for 
the most part, with socio-political, cultural or ideological issues. 
However, major changes were brought about in Odia society after 
the arrival of the British in 1803. The introduction of female 
education and print culture by the Missionary Press in Odisha,® 
the emergence of the native elite, many of whom wrote in the 
twin journals ‘Utkal Deepika’ edited by Gouri Shankar Ray and 
‘Utkal Sahitya’ edited by Biswanath Kar, were the principal 
factors that shaped the thinking of male and female writers. The 
early Odia novels like Padmamali and Bhima Bhuyan,?° based 
largely on the bedrock of romance and mythology were replaced 
by the social realistic fiction of Fakir Mohan Senapati. Genres 
like the periodical essay and drama, mirrored their western 
counterparts. Sailabala Das (ne’ Hazra), the adopted daughter of 
Madhusudan Das, the architect of modern Odisha, and Reba Ray, 
the distinguished Brahmo poet and littérateur, were two early 
literary women who pioneered female education in the state. 
Sarala, initially followed their footsteps. But soon, she and 
Kuntala Kumari discovered their own unique voice and carved 
out a place for themselves. 

Sarala began her literary career early in life. The first poems 
were published in a literary magazine called Paricharika edited 
by Basanta Kumari Dei. She was associated as a co-editor with 
a hand written journal called Alaka. Some of her pieces also 
appeared in a Bengali magazine called Debjani. Later she 
published in many of the leading magazines and journals such as 
Nababharata, Utkal Sahitya, Sahakara, Jugabina, Asha Nabina, 
Prabhat, Asanta Kali, Dagara, Jhankar and Agrani. 

Many of the early poems of Sarala, published in Paricharika, 
were marked by the love of Nature, historical past, devotion to 
God and a general philosophical outlook to life. The underlying 
spiritual and mystical longing is evidenced in lyrical poem like 
‘Akyansha’ which was published in Paricharika. Similarly, 
another poem ‘Pratiksha’!° captured the changing mood of 
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women in accordance with the change of seasons. Waiting seems 
to be endless. For vigil becomes fruitless without the arrival of 
the beloved. Each of the six Indian seasons carries its unique 
charm and visual appeal. Each has inspired poetry and music 
capturing seasonal moods. Such memorable nature poems, 
written in the rhyme scheme, parallel other outputs of Sarala such 
as patriotic compositions like ‘Bharat Mataki Jai’ published later 
in life. 

Sarala’s poetic works are relatively few. Soon she turned to 
the prose form and concentrated in this genre for the most part 
of her career. However, her poetry, despite being meager, was 
significant. It testifies to her creative self that relied on a 
spontaneous and original approach to life and literature. 

Sarala’s literary output includes over thirty books and over 
three hundred essays. Some of the prominent books are Rabindra 
Puja, Utkal Bharati Kabi Pratibha,. Maru Kahani, Pancha 
Pradipa, Sarala Mahabharatare’ Nari Chitra (The Portrayal of 
Women in Sarala Mahabharata), Bharatiya Mahila Prasanga, 
Utkalara Nari Samasya, Nari Jagata, Beera Ramani, Biswa 
Biplabini, Raya Ramananda Kabi Gopalakrishna Pratibha, 
Katha Ramayana, Amulyanidhi, Narira Dabi and others. 


Sarala as a translator : 


Sarala devoted her early life to poetry and translation. Initially 
drawn to the Puranas, she translated into Odia Omkarnath’s 
Katha Ramayana. The Odia renderings of the Ramayana are 
expressed in simple language and underline moral significance of 
the tales. Similarly, she skillfully translated the two plays: 
Swapnavasavadutta and Rayaramanada’s Jagannatha Ballava in 
an admirable manner. Given her creative approach, Sarala’s 
translations appear more like transcreations. The original 
Sanskrit lines of Kumarasambhava are expressed in colloquia! 
Odia. Likewise, Omkarnath's Sati Dharma, translated by Sarala, 
based on the original thirteen chapters, underline the spiritual 


significance of a concept that was much abused by decadent 
social practices.!! 
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Short Stories and the Novel 


Sarala wrote many short stories that show a command over this 
form. For example, the tale ‘Kalpita Mrutyu’ that was published 
in Paricharika, centered on the life of Rama Sahani. The 
protagonist Sahani is an ideal male character of sixty years of 
age who is physically robust and morally upright. Sahani risks 
his life in order to protect the hapless Ali, the daughter of the 
milkman Karuna. Sahani is arrested and hanged by the police for 
killing the cruel and rapacious zamindar Madan Babu. Sahani’s 
manhood is expressed in the remarks he utters before his hanging: 
‘I was born a Man. I died as a Man!’. Karuna’s daughter Ali 
immerses the ashes of Rama Sahani in the sacred city of Gaya. 

Similarly, Sarala’s ghost story ‘Dahani Katha’ (‘The Story of 
the Demoness’) is based on a folktale. Most of the stories are 
based on animal rights, ideal conjugal love and ethical behavior. 
A powerful tale like ‘Gotie Chhabi’ (‘A Portrait’) deals with the 
tragic tale of widow Rati who is driven out of home and commits 
suicide due to illegitimate pregnancy. This story, as well as 
others, are born out of a deep desire for social reforms and gender 


equality. 


Sarala the Novelist 


Sarala’s sole unnamed novel still lies neglected and unpublished. 
However, a chapter of the novel called Basanti that she wrote 
and was published, is representative of her unique craftsmanship 
as a novelist. Jointly written by several authors such as Kalindi 
Charan Panigrahi, Annada Shankar Ray, Sharat Chandra 
Mukherjee and Baikunthanath Patnaik, Sarala’s chapter stands 
out for her characterization and her powerful depiction of 
feminist issues through the leading character Basanti. Through 
Basanti, Sarala envisioned her ideal woman who was energetic 
and intrepid, passionate and independent minded, and yet at the 
same time controlled by an inner discipline. 

The chapter written by Sarala employs largely the mode of 
dialogue between Braja and his sister-in-law Basanti. Much of 
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the discussion here is polemical in nature and centers on the 
question of the role of women within and outside the institution 
of marriage, the need for female education and her participation 
in civic and political life. The following conversation between 
Braja and Basanti is representative: 
Braja: To accomplish all this, surely we need to change 
female education everywhere. 
Basanti: Of course, without education, a woman can never 
enjoy complete independence! 
Braja: Well, when you are advocating total independence 
for woman, you might as well say that she ought to abjure 
motherhood because that gives counter to her desire for 
freedom. 
Basanti: You have brought in a difficult issue, Braja. Who 
says motherhood is contrary to independence? A woman 
has never spurned motherhood! On the contrary, she has 
even gloried in this experience! But wherever motherhood 
is not a voluntary act, there the woman treats it as a burden 
and a prison house. And therefore, it becomes a source of 
aberration. If motherhood leads to the growth of the female 
self, how can it be bondage? Society has downgraded 
individuality for the sake of procreation. That is why there 
is no greatness in motherhood today. Otherwise, there is no 
opposition between motherhood and independence. 
Braja: It seems to me that whatever you wish womankind 
to achieve basically seems to be of your aspiration and 
longings. 
Basanti: Let it be! I don’t wish to quarrel with your 
judgment. 
Braja: Then do you say that to achieve independence is the 
aim of your life? 
Basanti said in a firm voice: Yes!!? 


Tales for Children 

Maru Kahini, self published, Cuttack: Telenga Bazar, 1953. 
Sarala offers a set of fairy tales for children. In the ‘Preface’, she 
explains her basic objectives: 
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‘I believe that children are more attracted to fantasy than facts. 
(The stories offered here) contain moral lessons; they have the 
twin purpose of delight and instruction.’ 

The stories are dedicated to women colleagues such as 
Shakuntala Devi, Radhamani Devi, Sailabala Devi, Debahuti 
Devi and Rama Devi. The final tale is dedicated to her son 
Amitabha Mohapatra. 

There are seven tales from different lands: ‘The Magic Horse’, 
‘The Trader from Persia’, ‘The Magician Wife’, ‘The Clever 
Fisherman’, ‘The Ungrateful King’, and finally, ‘The Land of the 
Yakshas’. 

The gripping tales cross national and cultural frontiers. They 
focus on universal moral and ethical issues such as loyalty, 
gratitude, obedience, and generosity. Most stories have alien 
settings and yet all have principal Indian characters. This seems 
to be a deliberate decision: to guarantee local interest and 
relevance for the Indian child. 

The narrator employs an easy, conversational tone and a 
typically colloquial style characteristic of a grand mother. 


Sarala the Essayist 


Sarala handled the essay form in an unusually successful 
manner.” She took up a large number of themes for treatment. 
These ranged from society, culture, philosophy, nationalism, to 
the plight of the peasantry and other socio-economic ills. She was 
particularly drawn to issues of feminist concern. In these essays, 
Sarala displayed a maturity of vision based on a critique of 
Society and social institutions. A constantly questioning mind led 
to a defiance of the accepted forms of received wisdom, 
especially with regard to the position of women in society. Of 
the numerous essays Sarala wrote, we shall take up a few of them 
for closer study. 

Let us consider Nari Jagata (Cuttack: Hindustan 
Granthamala, 1936). The head note in the book comes in the 
form of a quotation from A. L. Tennyson: 
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The woman’s cause is man’s, 
they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or Godlike, 

bond or free 


If she be small, 
slight natured, miserable 
How shall men grow? 


The contents of the book speak of the condition of women in 
several nations such as Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Russia, 
Persia, India and Afghanistan. There is also a chapter that deals 
with the place of women in resurgent Russia. Sarala provides 
many other perspectives such as a brief history of women in 
England and America, agitation of women in China, progress of 
the women in India. She refers to a very interesting essay: ‘Does 
Islam favor seclusion’ by Khawaja Kamaluddin. She draws a 
contrast between the original tenets of Islam vis a vis the later 
dictates of the Mulla based on orthodoxy. She provides a detailed 
knowledge of the place of women according to the Holy Koran 
(pp. 11-12) and comes to the conclusion that indeed Islam has an 
egalitarian attitude towards women. Under the heading ‘Progress 
of Indian Women’ Sarala wrote: 


Many wise men believe that national slavery is the root 
cause of the backwardness of women. However, it could 
very well be that the plight of woman could also be a 
significant cause of the national crisis. Today woman is 
bleeding herself white and making herself a destitute in 
society. She adds to the burden of society but there is no 
way society can pay back this loan.... The woman’s 
agitation today has not been able to reach out to the villages 
and the country-side. No woman has been born in India to 
undertake sacrifice or work. Women cannot aspire for 
liberation so long as the women’s movement has not been 
able to spread its wings among the poor and the illiterate 
among them.’ 

In Nari Jagata (The world of women) Sarala’s approach is 

systematic and analytical. Arguments are backed by comparative 
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statistics from far and near. For instance, under the title ‘Agony 
of the Widows’, she shows us that of 1000 women, about 674 
happen to be widows. She adds that unfortunately in Odisha, 
literacy and rote learning are equated with true education. She 
quotes from the writings of the Englishman, Mr. Fox, who 
declared that most graduates were full of ignorance and 
superstition. It is in this context that Sarala brought to the 
attention of the readers the many measures that could spearhead 
the progress of women. These include education of mothers, 
introduction of co-education, and education through the mother- 
tongue, appointment of lady lecturers in institutions where girls 
are being educated, increase of training-scholars for imparting- 
training to lady lecturers (p.30). 

Sarala recommends many training programs for women such 
as tailoring, binding, jewellery making, typing, composition of 
letters in press and knitting etc. Next, she spoke of the problem 
of prostitution and highlighted the evil role played by pimps: 
‘Isn’t there a role for educated men and women’ to eradicate this 
evil, she asks. ‘The Odias’, she suggests, ‘ought to resolve to 
remove this evil.’ Advocating the increasing participation of 
women in politics, Sarala said that women ‘do not enjoy their 
rights since there is no effective women’s movement (p. 36). In 
Utkalara Nari Samasya, she observes trenchantly: 


A great many of educated men in India marry an image (or 
phantom) of their making. Very few are successful in 
acquiring an embodiment of this image; the rest get 
disappointed and after marriage suffer from mental unrest. 
They lose all interest and attachment for women; at the 
most, they have compassion for women.’ 


The mental gap between the partners increases, she argues, 
because their relationship is based on artificial constructs. 
Women think of men as financial or material caretakers of his 
wife and family. Men, (on their part) consider women as helpless, 
dependable beings (p. 38). Sarala lists a number of factors that 
she considers responsible for the backwardness of women. These 
include lack of domestic discipline among women, their physical 
frailty, proneness to superstition and laziness and indolence (pp. 
40-41). Several measures, she suggests, ought to be urgently 
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taken. These include abolition of child marriages and marriages 
of women to old men, abolition of the ‘Purdah’ system and 
untouchability. Similarly, there is a need to spread female 
education in rural areas to empower women by giving legal rights 
to annul an unhappy marriage, establishing their right to business 
enterprise and an equal right to inheritance of property. 

In the book Bharatiya Mahila Prasanga, (Cuttack: Hindustan 
Granthamala, 1935) Sarala focuses attention on several pressing 
issues which comprise the various chapters of the volume. These 
include ‘Place of Women in Society’, ‘Child Marriage’, ‘Widow 
Remarriage’, ‘Purdah System’, ‘Social Rights’, ‘Rights to 
Economic Independence’, ‘Education for Women’, ‘Women in 
the National Freedom Struggle’, ‘Legal Rights for Indian Women’ 
and ‘Domestic Violence’. Sarala established her case with 
arguments and evidence, including telling statistics. She 
underlines the need for mutual compatibility in marriage and 
shows that her views are far ahead of her times. 


Sarala the Biographer 


Sarala distinguished herself as a biographer of eminent women. 
She tapped unknown sources to bring out narratives of 
outstanding women who could serve as worthy role models. Two 
companion volumes are worthy of our attention. They are Beera 
Ramani (The brave women) and Biswa Biplabini'° (The women 
revolutionaries of the world). These volumes compare favorably 
with the literary feminist Elen Moer’s pathbreaking Literary 
Women. Prescribed at one time as a high school text book in 
Odisha, Beera Ramani has inspiring life stories of heroic women 
like Lakshmi Bai, Bundi Mahishi, Karma Devi, Krishna Kumari 
and Panna Devi. Through such narratives, Sarala wished Odia 
women to emulate the examples of contemporary women leaders 
like Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, Sarala Devi Choudhurani, 
Mridu Lakshmi Reddy and others active on the national scene. 


Similarly in Biswa Biplabini, Sarala brings to bear on this in 
her wide reading and offers the narrative of several women of 
world stature such as Kalpana Dutta of the undivided Bengal, an 
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associate of the legendary Surya Sen of the famous Chittagong 
Armoury Raid. There are other accounts like that of Sophia 
Bardina who fought the oppressive Tsar and that of Hazilipij of 
Romania. Sarala also chronicles the legacy of the Odia princess, 
Suka Devi of Banki, and other women such as Lakshmi Bai, 
Ahalyabai and Janabai at the national level. As Sarala explains 
in the preface to the book: “It is to provide worthy role-models 
for the revolutionary-minded young women in Orissa, that I have 
published this book.’ 

Similarly in the foreword to her book, The Problems of 
Women in Odisha, Sarala’s views are marked by deep sympathy 
and concerns for women’s plight: 


As I throw my gaze everywhere about the progress of 
women in Odisha, my vision gets blocked again and again 
by a dense darkness from the new moon. Nowhere can I 
see a faint ray of soothing moonlight. Compared to the 
status of women in India and the world, where lies that of 
Odisha? And how far has it expanded? The right answer 
to such questions surely belongs to those who share an 
intimate knowledge of the world of women.” 


More significantly, in her book, Narira Dabi (The rights of 
women), Sarala outlines a manifesto for women’s empowerment. 
Comparable to Mary Wollstonecraft's A Vindication of the Rights 
of Women, what impresses us in Narira Dabi is her extraordinary 
knowledge of contemporary history, law and social life in both of 
India and abroad. In voicing her anger against the subordination 
of women and marital rape, Sarala distinctly emerges as a 
revolutionary woman. 
Sarala begins her essay in a matter of fact manner: 


There is much agitation in today’s world over the question 
of women’s independence. Both in the West as well as in 
the East, one hears in one voice, the demand that women 
should become free. The campaign has made headway in 
the western countries. In the East, however, it is still at the 
stage of inception. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that 
the agitation would fructify in near future." 
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After outlining the status of women from historical times, she 
asks indignantly: 


Who doesn’t know the plight of women? A woman’s place, 
after all, is in the recesses of the house, in the darkness of 
the Anthahapur. She has no relationship with the outside 
world. This world evokes little interest in her. She has no 
way of knowing the ongoing conflicts in the world and the 
struggle for existence everywhere. Virtually blind, her sole 
business is to serve and nurse the menfolk in the family. Of 
course, no one is saying that nursing and service have no 
value. Isn’t, however, unbecoming of civilized society to 
turn out coolie-like females, made to work under duress? To 
learn and acquire knowledge, to have pleasure in the place 
of work, all these are unfortunately beyond the scope of 
women today. Her whole world is confined within the four 
walls of her household. Her life revolves around food and 
toil. Women today are presiding deities in the kitchen. 
Little wonder therefore, that whenever we are reminded of 
women, our attention is naturally drawn into the dark corner 
of houses.!? 


She quotes favorably some extracts from a judgment given by a 
court in Britain, to ‘satisfy’, she says, ‘the worthy of readers’. 
Justice Meccard’s judgement seems to represent Sarala’s ‘avant 
garde’ thinking on matters like marital rape and the plight of 
woman over her own body and reproductive self: 


I maintain that the wife’s body can never be owned by her 
husband. It’s her own property and not her husband’s. She 
can leave her husband at her will; she can select her 
business or join the political party of her choice. She has 
full rights to decide whether or not she is going to have a 
child and at what point of time. No man can keep a woman 
under her control on the basis of the fact that he is married 
to her. The woman of this country has won independence; 
she is a citizen and not a slave. She can tum her wish into 
action. One doesn’t get the pleasure of married life from 
codes of rules and regulations. The success of marriage 
depends on mutual compassion, mutual consideration, 
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mutual forgiveness, mutual sacrifice, and above all, 
mutually shared morality.2° 


Quoting favorably from the writings of women like Annie Besant 
and others, Sarala exposes the pernicious hold of patriarchy, the 
duplicity prevailing in society and concludes: 


The main cause of the downfall of women of India is the 
attitude of disrespect shown towards women by our 
countrymen. Because of this regressive attitude, women of 
‘our country are deprive of education today.?’ 


Sarala the literary critic 


Sarala’s essays on literary topics, her critical works on poets, and 
writers would easily constitute a category in itself. Three works 
are worthy of close attention. Sarala Mahabharatare Nari Chitra 
(The Portrayal of Women in Sarala Mahabharata, 1952), Kwuntala 
Kumarinka Kabi Pratibha (The Poetic Genius of Kuntala 
Kumari, 1940) and Rabindra Puja (Homage to Rabindranath) are 
outstanding works in literary criticism. 

Aside from these three works, Sarala wrote and published 
literary critical essays extensively in many journals. For example, 
‘Sahitya Prasanga’ (Asantakali, 2/9 September 1952), ‘Bastaba 
Sahitya,’ (Asantakali, 3/5 May, 1953), ‘Sanskruta Sahitare Nari’ 
(Asantakali, Puja Issue, 1958), ‘Nari Kabi Parikrama’ (Rashtra 
Deepa, Puja Issue), ‘Gana Sahitya’ (Sahakara, 18/4, 1344 Sala). 

These essays, written in a lucid language without self- 
conscious pedantry, draw our attention to the issues of 
contemporary language and literature. Nor are they devoid of the 
concern and ardor that Sarala displays as a feminist and social 
activist. Such views are visible in essays like ‘Adhunika Sahityare 
Nari’ (‘Women in Modern Literature’). 

The Poetic Genius of Kumtala Kumari ® constitutes the first 
major assessment of poet Kuntala Kumari after her demise in 
1938. Presented on the occasion of the first death anniversary of 
Kuntala on 23.08.1939, the essay was considered the best in its 
category. It received a cash award of rupees one hundred from 
the famous lexicographer Gopal Chandra Praharaj. 
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Sarala discusses various aspects of Kuntala’s poetic genius in 
an illuminating manner. She compares Kuntala to other women 
writers such as Reba Ray, Annapurna Devi, Aparna Devi, Sarojini 
Choudhury and Pitambari Devi. Kuntala’s love poetry is shown to 
have myriad aspects. There is the world of human, passionate 
love, and there is the love for God the Almighty. Indeed, as 
Sarala shows, Kuntala excels in the field of devotional and 
mystical poetry. 

Kuntala is equally adept in patriotic poetry. Her patriotic 
verses, expressed in poems like ‘Ahwana’ create in us, says 
Sarala, a revolutionary ardor for the liberation of our motherland. 
There are very few poetic collections like Spulinga in India, she 
contends. Kuntala’s empathy and concern for her land and people 
come out in verses full of a deep pathos. Similarly, argues Sarala, 
Kuntala Kumari’s other works such as Anjali, Uchhwas, Prema 
Chintamani and Odiyanka Kandana bear testimony to her poetic 
achievements, just as her prose works including the novels are 
suggestive of her social and ideological vision. 

Sarala concludes by saying that Kuntala's poetry can be 
divided into three main categories; ‘Bhakti Rasa’ (devotional 
poetry), ‘Prema Rasa’ (poetry of human passion), and ‘Beera 
Rasa’ (poetry of valour). All the three show the poetry of the 
highest order. 

Likewise, Sarala Mahabharatare Nari Chitra (1952)3 
published by Utkal University, is structured into six chapters. 
Chapter I speaks of the social setting and the context. Chapter 
II, till Chapter VI, covers the discussion of several characters like 
Ganga, Amba, Ambalika, Satyavati, Gandhari, Kunti and 
Draupadi. In chapter VI, she discusses other characters. The 
concluding chapter brings into focus several issues such as the 
ideal of Indian womanhood and the relevance of characters of the 
earlier age to our own times. 

In discussing the women characters of Sarala Mahabharata, 
Sarla Devi’s literary gaze is not confined to the past. The 
significance of the work is to be seen in the literary assessment 
by Sarala. It must be admitted, however, that the criticism gains 


significance by her ability to relate the discussion to the modern 
context. 
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Sarala the Playwright 


Sarala had tried her hand in writing plays as well. Influenced by 
Kalidasa, she wrote a number of plays. Her Purba Raga was 
based on Puranic themes. She also wrote a historic play called 
Bhima Bhyan and a social play named Jajabara, both of which 
are unpublished. Influenced by Sanskrit literature, she wrote two 
plays, Malavika Agnimitra and Swapnabasabadutta. The last one 
was published in Utkal Sahitya. 


Conclusion: Whether in prose, poetry, drama, short story or the 
novel, Sarala showed a literary skill that few of her contemporary 
writers — men or women — possessed or displayed. The fact 
that such achievements came from the pen of someone SO 
neglected and self taught would lend uniqueness to a literary 
career that few can match. 
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Conclusion 


When Sarala Devi began her writing career, most of her 
countrymen were uncertain of their future. The first glimmering 
of the dawn of freedom was faintly visible, but there was 
darkness all around. Education was a far cry for most men and 
women. Poverty and destitution abounded. There were few role 
models for an aspiring woman writer, especially one who came 
from a provincial background and was married into a 
conservative family. Wealth went side by side with social 
orthodoxy. 

As Sarala’s life history and writing career, chronicled in this 
monograph, would show, she overcame most of the barriers that 
came on her way. Where lesser mortals would have succumbed 
to despair and defeatism, she learned to turn challenges into 
opportunities. How else can one explain the phenomenon like her 
who taught herself languages and academic disciplines in an 
amazing manner! The access to the many worlds that Sarala 
simultaneously had defies our imagination. 

As an essayist, Sarala discarded the beaten path of social and 
gender conformism. While many of her male counterparts were 
happy to offer ‘advice for women’ texts, Sarala wrote powerful 
feminist essays that have resonance even today. While most Odia 
writers of her time remained insular, confined to their locale and 
the narrow regional matrix, Sarala wrote insightful literary 
criticism on Bengali poets like Rabindranath Tagore. Nor was 
she drawn merely to themes and techniques of writing of the 
conventional kind, the so-called aesthetic aspects of a literary 
text. She showed us, in her appreciation of Kuntala Kumari, the 
importance of social, political and ideological factors in the 
making of literature. In the novel, Basanti, she gave voice to 
feminist concerns and showed how feminism is perfectly 
compatible with domestic responsibilities and motherhood. 

In all that Sarala did, as a writer, activist, reformer, nationalist 
and institution builder, she displayed consistently sensitivity, 
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fearlessness, honesty and a spirit of dedication. She cherished 
heroism in all walks of life and was herself a heroic personality. 
Her two books, Beera Ramani and Biswa Biplabini bear eloquent 
testimony to this fact. She was an icon in her times, and yet 
towards the latter part of her life and career, she suffered from 
disillusionment. The post-Independence India, especially in 
politics, was marked by opportunism and pettiness. Sarala 
continued to write. But for her, the world was no longer the 
same. 

Sarala’s writings are rich with theoretical insights many of 
which have striking contemporary resonance. While she believed 
in the notion of the universal sisterhood for dethroning patriarchy 
and colonialism, she did not subscribe to what Chandra Talpade 
Mohanty aptly calls ‘discursive universalization?’ as well as other 
forms of cultural, sociological and religious universalism that do 
disservice to the actual lives of women and their varied histories. 
And thus, while she speaks of the rights of women in Narira 
Dabi, 1934, she also wrote Bharatiya Mahila Prasanga,1l935 and 
Utkalara Nari Samasya,1935. Consequently, we may be right in 
concluding that her writings show the formulation of ‘autonomus 
geographically, historically and culturally grounded feminist 
concerns and strategies’. (Under Western Eyes:172). 

Sarala Devi was a writer of extraordinary talent and range 
who has been largely forgotten today. It is to be hoped that her 
literary and other achievements brought before the nation through 


this monograph, can be a source of inspiration for the generation. 
next. 
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APPENDIX 
Sarala Devi 


The Rights of Women 
(Narira Dabi) 


There is much agitation in today’s world over the question of 
independence of women. Both in the West as well as in the East, 
one hears, in one voice, the demand that women should become 
free. The campaign has made headway in Western countries. In 
the East, however, it is still at the stage of inception. 
Nevertheless, there is littie doubt that the agitation will bear fruit 
in the near future. 

In India, especially among the Hindus, the meaning of 
women’s liberation is being widely discussed. It is difficult to 
take stock of the divergent opinions of people on this matter. 
The very existence of serious differences in points of view on the 
status of men and women in Hindu society is obviously the basis 
of the ongoing quarrel. 

According to some, the position of women should remain as 
it was in ancient Hindu society. For them, there is nothing 
ignoble in that position. Others argue that formerly, the place of 
women in Society was not high enough, that we must better that 
position and keep up with developments in the world. This 
second line of thinking should, I believe, guide all our 
deliberations. 

In former times, women did not enjoy adequate respect not 
only in Hindu society but in all parts of the globe. This is a fact. 
In order to sing the praises of our ancestors, we might wish to 
claim that women in those days were accorded favour and 
respect. This would, in fact, amount to self-deception. The pain 
and oppression women traditionally suffered for ages are 
responsible for the flame of rebellion now burning the society. 
Needless to say, it is clearly the disrespect and neglect shown to 
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women that has led to this calamity. This is the situation not just 
in our country, but elsewhere as well. Such things become 
possible when the society is not civilised. When we analyse 
history, we see that those periods that lacked civilisation betray 
such attitudes towards women. 

Consider the facts. Who does not know that it was Sita’s 
indignity that led to the tragic fate of Ravana? Lanka, the 
“Swarnapuri,” was ravaged and Ravana’s clan wiped out, just as 
Rama had to face humiliation and lose his wife for insulting 
Surpanakha! Did not the haughty Duryodhana lose his all by 
insulting Draupadi? Not only the fall of the Kuru dynasty, but 
one might say it marked the beginning of the ruin that has come 
upon the whole country since then. History clearly shows that 
the abduction of Helen led to the destruction of the city of Troy. 

Likewise, the neglect of women during the Roman period 
becomes amply clear when we analyse history. According to 
Roman law, women were totally dependent on society. Before a 
woman married, she had to work very much like a maid within 
the household. Little was the change after marriage. She had to 
constantly minister to the needs of everyone within and outside 
the family, and lead the life of a slave. If the woman offered 
wine or poison to a man, Roman law permitted the husband to 
put an end to her life. The Romans were unwilling to accept that 
wives could be trustworthy. The husband had the right to turn 
out his wife at his own sweet will. This, of course, is not the 
situation now. However, the arrangement used to prevail when 
the Roman society lacked civilisation. 

The rights of women were particularly neglected in Syria and 
Phoenicia. Women were treated like beasts of burden. They 
were regarded essentially as dolls meant to satisfy the carnal 
desires of men. Women toiled as slaves in the houses of their 
fathers and husbands. Anyone could own a woman as his wife. 
They were treated as pawns in a game. The victor could blithely 
take away someone else’s woman and treat her as his slave. Such 
were the practices when the country was in a state of barbarism. 

In China, women were not permitted to enter a temple. They 
could not worship or touch the deity. In Russia, custom dictated 
that a discontented husband could beat his wife. Imagine treating 
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a wife as worse than an animal! Only when a mob of ten men 
killed a woman could the act lead to a charge of murder in the 
court of law. 

A similar situation existed in Japan. Like her counterparts 
elsewhere, the Japanese woman too was not allowed to enter the 
temple or worship the deity. What a low and ignoble status she 
had! 

What was the situation in Sparta? The husband enjoyed the 
absolute right to eliminate a weak, “fallen,” or infertile woman. 
He enjoyed similar rights on flimsy or trivial grounds. A single 
woman was forced to accept more than one husband quite against 
her will, and some husbands did not hesitate to loan their wives 
to other men. It was also fairly customary to mortgage a wife to 
secure a loan from a moneylender. 

The condition of women in Italy was equally bad. It was felt 
that women, whether quiet or outspoken, had to be controlled 
like horses using a whip. Women were physically sacrificed at 
the altar of the deities. 

It was even prevalent in Sparta that a householder would 
engage his wife to show hospitality towards his guests. When a 
man became old, he used to feel gratified by offering his young 
spouse to a handsome male. Iranian women, on the other hand, 
used to be sent to the market to be sold as fruits and flowers. A 
single man could keep hundreds of women at his disposal to 
satisfy his lust. 

The condition of women in the West has changed a great deal. 
In the modern age, women in the countries described so far have 
come to enjoy a position close to that of their male counterparts. 
In Western society today, the status of men and women is fairly 
comparable. The rights of women have been adcquately 
enhanced both in the political and social spheres. However, even 
now, the utterly pathetic condition of women in Hindu society 
cannot be emphasised enough. 

There does not seem to have been much change in the status 
of women between then and now. After all, don’t our scriptures 
say that “in childhood, a woman is protected by her father, in 
youth by her husband, and in old age by her son; she is never 
independent.” Indeed, a woman is never free; she is always 
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under someone’s care. She is meant to be worshipped only as a 
dependent. On the other hand, the adage “the gods dwell where 
a woman is worshipped” does not seem to refer to the 
independence of women. We find it difficult to believe those 
who claim that women once enjoyed a very high status and were 
invariably deified. 

Who does not know the plight of women? A woman’s place, 
after all, is in the recesses of her house, in the darkness of the 
‘Antahpur’. She has no relationship to the outside world; the 
world has little interest for her. She has no way of knowing the 
ongoing conflicts in the world and the struggle for existence 
everywhere. Virtually blind, her sole business is to serve and 
nurse the menfolk in the family. Of course, no one is claiming 
that nursing and service have no value. But isn’t it unbecoming 
of a civilised society to turn out coolies made to work under 
duress? To learn and acquire knowledge, to have pleasure in a 
place of work — all that is unfortunately beyond the scope of a 
woman today. Her whole world is confined within the four walls 
of her household. Her life revolves around food and toil. Women 
today are the presiding deities in their kitchens. Little wonder 
that whenever we are reminded of women, our attention is drawn 
into the dark corners of the house. 

The scriptures have always looked upon women with 
suspicion. [It is grossly insulting to promote the view that women, 
by nature, are disloyal, unchaste, and destructive. 

Agreed, the nature of men and women are different. Beauty, 
softness, and endurance are values associated with women. 
Similarly, austerity, and extraordinary physical strength are 
generally considered the characteristics of man. But to use these 
ideas as a rationale for denying rights to women frankly defies 
logic. Is it reasonable and fair to make an unwarranted assault on 
the independence of women based on our perception of what 
constitutes the basis of female nature? Why should women be 
denied equal rights wherever they can demonstrate skills and 
competence matching those of their male counterparts? 

It is not necessary that the beauty, softness, patience, shyness, 
and excellence of women remain confined to the home. With 
proper care and opportunity, women are capable of making great 
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progress in the outer world. Man’s inability to grasp this basic 

fact has resulted in the serious decline of our national life. 

It is surely unreasonable to argue that woman ought to remain 
subservient to man simply because there are natural differences 
between the two. Such differences have been used in the past to 
enchain women in a set of artificial fetters not only in our 
community, but towards the end of the eighteenth century, in 
Europe as well. It has, for instance, been argued that: 

1. Jn family matters, a woman should always follow the 
footsteps of her husband. 

2. Education for women should remain limited. The reason 
for this is to prevent women from voicing a demand for 
higher education, which might result in disregarding the 
authority of their husbands. 

3. A separate code of conduct exists for women. For instance, 
a term such as ‘chaste’, which we hear so frequently, seems 
always to refer to women. Strangely, we never find a 
corresponding term applicable in the case of men. 

4. Only women are expected to conform to law and social 
practice. In today’s society, such tradition-related laws 
encompass a vast spectrum, ranging from social customs to 
laws passed by governments. Such laws act as a deadly 
noose, suppressing not merely the five senses of fifteen 
million women, but their sixth sense as well, the mind. 

5. Women are kept economically dependent, from birth till 
death. 

6. Women need to be protected from the influence of 

progressive visions and independent thinking relevant to our 

times. Thanks to such protection, women are made helpless 
and vulnerable, accepting the conventional codes of the 
male-dominated society and treating them as the will of 

God. 

If a decent woman from a respected family is unexpectedly 

assaulted by a beastly rapist, she has no way of expressing 

the indignity suffered before the world. If she gives up her 
ସପ ତ and seeks to punish the 

a ର as to suffer social opprobrium. 

, e belittled in people’s eyes. Such 
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instances are so common in nearby Bengal that those who 
read Bengali newspapers, weeklies, and monthlies regularly 
can easily ascertain the truth of this statement. 


No one can deny that there is a widespread attempt to imprison 
women through the use of such fetters. Such bonds are surely not 
the creation of God; they are always man-made. Man has created 
all such things. Such fetters have effectively tumed women into 
members of the animal kingdom rather than of the human 
community. 

Today, the inner self of woman aspires to freedom. She is 
determined to overcome all the obstacles that stand in the way of 
liberation. The continued closing in of her inner self can never be 
accepted. This has become intolerable, especially now. And 
because it is unbearable now, there is a fire of rebellion. Women 
are determined to discard all forms of superstitious claptrap and 
begin their lives anew. Not. just in our own country, but 
throughout the world; in the West, there is an effort to seek the 
total liberation of women. 

To satisfy the curiosity of readers, extracts from Justice 
Meccard’s judgment are quoted below : 


I maintain that the wife’s body can never be owned by the 
husband. It is her own property and not her husband’s. She 
can leave her husband at her will; she can choose her 
business or join the political party of her choice. She has 
full right to decide whether or not she is going to have a 
child and at what point of time. No one can keep a woman 
under his control on the basis of the fact that he is married 
to her. The women of this country have won independence; 
they are citizens and not slaves. They can turn their wishes 
into action. One does not get the pleasures of married life 
from the codes of rules and regulations. The success of 
marriage depends on mutual compassion, mutual 
consideration, mutual forgiveness, mutual sacrifice, and 
above all, a mutually shared morality. 


Anyone who attempts to analyse the causes of unhappy 
marriages (I too have been observing many such marriages) 
will see that behind all such unhappy marriages, there exists 
firstly a lack of the conditions mentioned above; secondly, 
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mutual incompatibility; and thirdly, discordant sex relations. 
Right now, 1 do not wish to talk about the friendship 
between married men and women. This depends to a large 
extent on human beings and circumstances around them. 
There is no one who has a stronger dislike for social 
inequality than I. 


Justice Meccard’s judgment has created a stir in the whole of the 
Western world. However apt and justified, such a progressive 
attitude is difficult for mankind to accept all on a sudden. 
Looking at the situation prior to and after World War I, the 
progress of woman has been like an ascent from the bottom of 
the pit to the high empyrean. Before the War, the condition of 
Western women was very much like that of Indian women today. 
However, the conditions of war completely altered this situation. 
When millions of men leapt onto the battlefield, women were 
compelled to shoulder all the responsibilities at home. Apart 
from household work, they were also called upon to eam their 
livelinood and support their families. Gradually, women 
developed a faith in themselves and did not think they were in 
any sense inferior to men. They had the firm faith that, given 
time and opportunity, they could stand shoulder to shoulder with 
men. Further, in mixing with men in the workplace, women lost 
their sense of diffidence. 

Gradually, the situation totally changed. Women were no 
longer willing to remain the playthings of men. There can be no 
doubt that this change signals progress for society. Those who 
do not wish to see liberated women establishing pure friendship 
with men do not seek social development. It is not a matter of 
surprise that a healthy interaction between the sexes is always 
frowned upon by conservative elements in society. Of course, 
such attraction has nothing to do with sexual desire. Can there 
be two opinions regarding this? A pure affection that transcends 
desire brings about the welfare of mankind and makes life 
pleasurable. 

According to Lord Bacon, for instance, love between a man 
and a woman ought to transcend passion and desire. Western 
society has tested this and seen that such a relationship between 
the sexes is perfectly possible. Some people believe that in our 
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own society too, such ties between men and women existed 
formerly. 

In Hindu society today, men experience a great deal of 
deprivation by not having women as partners in the outside world. 
Since half of our society happens to be more or less inert, like a 
block of wood, the nation naturally cannot stand firm in the battle 
of life. It is in a state of constant unease. As long as there is no 
equality and harmony between men and women, it will be difficult 
to imagine the development of Hindu society. Needless to say, 
whatever is accorded to a man should be granted to a woman as 
well. On the other hand, we would share the guilt if we unwisely 
disallow rights to women out of fear of their possible misuse. One 
who has the right to commit an error also has the right to realise 
the truth. Both men and women are liable for punishment; why 
should punishment be only for women? When men become more 
humane, they will themselves realise their mistakes. Real 
womanhood will then blossom. Self-realisation will lead to the 
strengthening of the desire for mutual help, and as a result there 
will be all-round social progress. 

It is because of the absence of such self-realisation in our 
society today that we have fallen and lost our way. Looking at the 
misfortune and dependence of Indian women, Annie Besant said: 


Women stand for shakti, women are veritable goddesses. 
Without woman, man can never have a sense of 
completeness. Woman is an accomplice and not a ruler, a 
companion and not a rival. This is the true relationship 
between man and woman. The freedom of women will usher 
in the independence of the nation, since men and women are 
the two halves of a single whole. By pooling the energy of 
both will India achieve her legitimate rights. 


Furthermore, the eminent journalist Sant Nihal Singh, a Londoner, 
has observed: 


India’s degeneration, in the main, is to be attributed to our 
people’s inequitable treatment of our women, for a backward 
mother cannot produce healthy sons and daughters. As long 
as a woman's life is not made easier, her life continues to be 
a burden, she has not the time and opportunity to improve 
her mind and strengthen her body, so long will India’s 
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upliftment and regeneration remain unaccomplished and the 
people backward. 


In sum, the main cause of the downfall of India is the attitude of 
disrespect shown to the women by our countrymen. Because of 
this regressive attitude, the women of our country are deprived of 
education today. An illiterate woman can never raise a developed 
child. How can the nation hope to grow with children who are 
underdeveloped, weak, and ill? Even today, the condition of 
women has not improved adequately; their lives are still a matter 
of burden. As long as this does not undergo a suitable change 
and women do not receive enough time and scope to constitute 
their physical and mental strength, the rise and growth of India 
will remain a dream. What more can we say beyond this? 


Narira Dabi (Cuttack : Hindustan Granthamala, 1943). 


Translated by Sachidananda Mohanty. The Rights of Women 
(Cuttack: Hindustan Granthamala, 1934). 
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Sarala Devi 
A Letter from Prison 


23-6-30, Vellore 

The Presidency Jail for Women 
Raj Vellore 

(Madras Presidency) 


Dear Bhagu Babu! 


I am glad to tell you that I am having a most delight time here 
in the company of other political prisoners. Most of us except 
three or four belong to the B class prisoners. However, there is 
no distinction between A and B class politicals. Our food is the 
same, and the by kind courtesy of the Jail Superintendent, we 
have started our own kitchen in a small tin shed specially erected 
for our purpose. Major Khan, the Superintendent, is a charmingly 
delightful in his manners and comes round to our quarters every 
morning to enquire after us whether we are happy and whether 
our comforts being attained to. 

Among our company, which mostly consist of Andhra ladies, 
are two elderly widows, both of whom have been sentenced to 
six months SI. 

You may perhaps be under the notion that I am idling much 
my time. 1 am busy with the study of English. The others also 
are as busy as I am with the study of Hindi and English. Some 
also spin and others practise music. Regular classes both in 
English and Hindi are being conducted, the former by my friend 
Mrs. Lakhsmipathy B.A. and the latter by my dearest friend 
Durgabai who is very clever, pretty, active young Andhra lady 
and who was a dictator of the satyagraha campaign of Madras. 

From the morning till evening, until we go in to the lock 
up, each one of us does her works regularly and it looks as 
though everything is being done in a clock like manner. In the 
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moming soon after our “chotahazrey” some of us sit together to 
study the Bhagabat Gita and I occasionally attend when I feel 
like going there. I have another friend Kamala Devi who also is 
an Andhra lady and who speaks Bengali beautifully. 

During the Puja holidays I want you to come here with Tikun 
as I am dreadfully longing to see both of you and Tikun whom 
I trust, has been put to school and his comforts carefully looked 
after. I would like you to very much to keep him under your 
special care and see that he receives at this early age the best 
possible training, as a child’s future always depends upon the 
manners and-environments in which it is brought up. Since I am 
away from home and shan’t be back for another period of six 
months, the responsibilities of bringing up our only child rests up 
on your shoulder alone. Before I came away you made me 
understand that you would send the little Tikun to the 
Alakashram. If you have not done so, kindly send him as early 
as you can. Let me also suggest you that it would better if you 
could also reside in the Ashram along with child so that he might 
not feel lonely. 

I have received at Jagatsingpur when I went to attend Chain’s 
marriage ceremony, but I have not received the subsequent 
numbers. I wonder what has happened to them. Kindly ascertain 
from the postmaster of your place whether he received them. 

Give me all the news about Bapa and Maa, also about my 
Banku bhai, Joti, Nani, Mira, Tima, Rini, Shanty and Hari and 
Bapa bou and my uncles and aunts. What is about Gopa babu’s 
family? Alaksharam? Write to me as early as you can because 
I am eager to know all about my home and Utcal. 

I am looking somewhat fresh and pretty and strong, but as the 
food consists mostly of chillies, sour, I do not relish it. To 
compensate for the food which is not so much to my taste the 
Superintendent has sanctioned me an egg daily. 

You remember that some years ago I lent B. Nayak a sum of 
Rs.100/- which he promised to pay back, the letter of his be with 
you and before the (time) expires I want you sue him in the court 
and realise the money from him. Please pay back Rs.15/- to B. 
Das (Advocate) which I borrowed from him long ago. 
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I want half a dozen of Javakusum oil, 3 thick exercise books. 
Kindly send them if possible. Please write to Radhamohan, the 
brother of Niranjan that he should send the books of 
Rabindranath Tagore which I left at their house and write to 
Banshu Ratha the manager of Utcal Khadi department to send a 
Khaddi thick woven nice coloured blanket for me. All my saries 
have torn. Send me some khaddars from my box. Durga wants 
to see you. My love to Tikun. Please write me something, the 
day routine of Tikun. With Namaskar — 


Yours 
Sarala Devi 


(Written originally in English; only a few spelling mistakes have 
been corrected — Editor). 
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Sarala Devi 
Mahatma Gandhi's Massage for Indian Women 
(Bharatiya Narinku Mahatma Gandhinka Prerana) 


If someone were to document the process of the awakening of 
women during the period from 1921 to 1947, he would give 
Mahatma Gandhi the credit for whatever progress women had 
made in the field of education and economic development. All 
the pioneers in the women’s movement have been shaped by his 
inspiring example. At the root of whatever these women do lay 
Gandhi’s thought, ideas and work. For this reason he would 
always be revered as the great mentor of the women of India. I 
cannot think of any other leader in the world, whose views on 
women are as liberal and brave as those expressed in Gandhi’s 
writings. The solutions to women’s problems, he has suggested, 
apply not only to women in India, but to their counterparts all 
over the world. In responding to his call to take part in 
the Satyagraha, countless unlettered and neglected women 
languishing in the villages of India, have come out and brought 
glory to their country. Even now, many women are engaged in 
carrying out constructive programmes in villages, following 
Gandhi’s instructions. These women have received affection from 
the masses for their sacrifice and selfless service. Their example 
has encouraged women to rouse themselves from centuries-old 
stupor, reject superstitions and plunge themselves into a life of 
action. What great social reformers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries like Raja Ram Mohan, Keshab Chandra, 
Vivekananda, Iswar Chandra, Dayanand Saraswati could not 
achieve, was made possible by the great saint Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is the women, the ‘Harijans’, the peasants and the oppressed 
sections of society who have truly benefited from the freedom 
struggles led by the Congress. To them, who lacked a voice, 
Gandhi has given the power to speak out against oppression. 
Gandhi has enabled women to break the shackles of the harem 
and dedicate themselves to the service of the nation. This 
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awakening has nothing to do with the establishment of a Christian 
order in the nineteenth century by the missionaries and 
Memsahibs from England. Gandhi discovered the power which 
lay dormant in Indian women, and strove to bring it out in the 
open. 

In a backward and superstition-ridden state like Odisha, 
Gandhi ushered in an era of awakening. Since girls in our society 
are economically vulnerable, greedy parents marry off their 
beloved daughters to old men or to men, marrying for the second 
or third time. Such marriages are no different from business 
transactions. These result in the girls getting widowed when very 
young and in their becoming victims of abuse. Gandhi has fought 
relentlessly against the evil practice of child marriage. 

The number of children who are born and who die after birth 
in our country is higher than that obtaining in any other country 
in the world. This is a consequence of poverty. We should 
therefore make sure that we do not bring to the world millions of 
children and let them grow up hungry and illiterate. In view of 
this, Gandhi has urged young men and women of our country to 
practise Brahmacharya and self-restraint and thereby control 
population growth. In his opinion, a woman’s virtue is her most 
precious ornament. He has therefore urged women to give up 
their jewellery and luxuries and devote themselves to serving the 
poor. He expected selfless and dedicated service from women. 
He advocated widow remarriage and inter-caste marriage. 
Addressing women at a meeting held in Midnapore, he said that 
women should raise their children in such a way that they would 
be able to dedicate themselves to the service of their country and 
their countrymen. This would be the greatest contribution women 
could make to national life. He has inspired not only women in 
Orissa, but has also given strength and courage to women all 
over the country. 

Gandhiji's movement has thrown up women like Sarojini, 
Vijaya Lakshmi, Aruna, Sucheta and Amrit Kaur who have won 
recognition for themselves. His ideals have also inspired women 
in Orissa who are leading a life dedicated to service. At the 
moment, Gandhi is earnestly appealing to members of the Hindu 
community to take women violated and abused by Muslims back 
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into their fold and to rehabilitate them. We learn that Gandhi’s 
greatness has been enhanced by his appeal to Hindu young men 
to marry girls in Naukhah and Calcutta, who have been victims 
of rape. Women should go through Gandhi’s books on women. 
They should shape their lives according to his ideals, and 
sacrifice themselves in the service of the country. We have heard 
from Gandhi about how life becomes meaningful if we live it for 
others. We have also heard about his concept of non-violence, 
about the glory of culture and humanity, and the importance of 
truth in the development of human personality. But we have 
learnt nothing from all this. It is only by translating this into 
action that we can truly worship him. No other mode of paying 
homage to him would do. 

Gandhi has always striven to make truth and non-violence the 
basis of this politics. But only future historians could say if these 
will play any decisive role in our lives. The coming century will 
judge men and women of his country according to his standard. 
These are not confined to ideology and idealism. When Gandhi’s 
wife died, he set up a Kasturba fund, dedicated to the welfare of 
children and to the improvement of health, educational standard 
and the economic welfare of women in India’s villages. This 
action is without parallel in the world. May be because we are 
too self-centred and mean, we are unable to follow the path 
shown by Gandhi. We are indifferent to the question of the 
welfare of women. But Gandhi was convinced that unless the 
women of India awakened, the all-round development of India 
would never be possible. He disapproved of the way young girls 
in the West were educated, for he thought that the kind of 
education they received was unnatural and violent. Work aimed 
at educating and liberating women and ensuring their collective 
well-being formed an important part of Gandhi’s vision of the 
future. But where are we now? How close are we to this vision? 


Translated by Anil Pradhan (Nababharatia, February 1948, pp.22-24). 
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Sarala Devi (1904-1986) was a poet, novelist, short story 
writer, critic, translator and columnist of great distinction. 
She was also an outstanding freedom fighter, feminist, activist, 
social reformer and educationist to emerge from modern 
Odisha. 

While Sarala spoke of women’s oppression as a global 
phenomenon, she was careful to reject the view, as many later 
feminists did, of ‘women as universal dependents’. While 
many iconoclasts, then and later, madc sweeping 
generalizations about the uniformly oppressive nature of 
religion, Sarala argued that our critique must be context- 
specific and be informed by particular histories of women in 
given societies and ideologies. 

Sarala’s contribution is noteworthy in at least four areas: 
first, her critical interventions in building up a modern Odisha 
in the image of a progressive and modern nation; secondly, 
her use of literature, especially essays and speeches, for social 
critique and social transformation; thirdly, her advocacy of 
an increasing control of women over their biological and 
reproductive selves; and finally, her espousal of women’s 
participation in the larger public space. Any one of these 
strands would be enough for ensuring her permanence; 
together they signify the lasting legacy of an outstanding 
genius. 
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